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English Language Teaching Films and 


their Use in Teacher Training 
By I. A. Richards, Litt. D. 

The first children’s picture book and for a century the most popular 
textbook in Europe was the Orbis Pictus of John Amos Comenius. 
Comenius used pictures, so he tells us in the preface to this most 
original book, “‘ to entice witty children to it, that they may not conceit 
a torment to be in the school, but dainty fare,” and in order that 
** scare-crows may be taken away out of Wisdom’s Gardens.” The 
development of visual and aural aids in our schools today is belated 
response to his reminder that “ to exercise the senses well about the 
right perceiving the differences of things, will be to lay the grounds for 
all wisdom.” One could wish for a preface like his to moving-picture 
projects in twentieth century education—“ See here then a new help 
for schools . . . I will tell you, in short, what you may expect from it.” 

It is commonly thought that nothing can be done by film instruction 
(or radio either) for the true beginner and that its only function is to 
supply stimulus and practice to those who are already well on their 
way into a language. I believe this view to be mistaken and have, I 
think, classroom evidence that it is so. But to be effective a beginner’s 
film must be designed for him. The principles of design which should 
guide all teaching (but rarely guide any) must be in operation—and 
with precision. 

** What should come before what ? ” is the chief question from the 
start. Choice here which proceeds as if almost any part of a language 
were as good for the beginner as any other, is fatal. 
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A really strict examination of this question—guided by what is known, 
at present, of the learning process—really designs the picture. The 
choice of items, their ordering and their handling all spring from the 
necessary conditions under which the minds we are dealing with learn 
best. In language learning, as strictly as in mathematics—though less 
evidently—the order in which the operations are presented is decisive. 
We do not toy with the calculus or with theory. of the functions of a 
complex variable while addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division are still all confusion. There is an ideal order to be found in 
which each item presented will give maximum support and clarification 
to everything else, and offer the least opportunity for conflict and 
interference with what is still only forming. It is our business to find 
this ideal order. And success in the quest gives us the design of our 
teaching picture. Conversely, film is the ideal medium in which to 
record our attempts and test their efficacy. 


This is not a matter dé first designing a course and then, somehow, 
translating it into film. Film is too potent a medium for that. It shapes 
what it handles—in elementary subject matters, above all. The good 
teacher will find himself in a very interesting relation to a well-designed 
picture. It does im 7ts own way what he does in his. The notion, which 
some. makers of language teaching films have had, that the right thing to 
do is to find a good teacher and just shoot him in classroom action is 
radically mistaken, and shows little understanding of the powers of the 
medium. Instead of the film imitating a teacher, the transaction can 
well be the other way about. Teachers in training, we shall see, can 
learn a great many things about their art, and some deep things, through 
well-designed sound motion pictures presenting the early stages into 
the language. And furthermore, films, in language teaching at least, 
should be designed to yield their concentrated teaching by degrees, 
through several showings suitably spaced. It is wasteful and pointless 
to design them to be shown once only as single lessons. 


From these perhaps abstract preliminaries ket us now get down to 
brass tacks. Exactly what should go into a film for true beginners, how 
should it be presented, and, above all, in what order and sequence ? 


The key throughout is the closest union of a situation in the picture 
with the sentence whose meaning is that situation. We therefore choose, 
to start from, sentence-situation units in which what each word means 
is as clearly as possible correspondent to a salient constituent of the 
situation. The learner thus comes to see through the structure of the 
sentence to the structure of the corresponding situation. In other words 
he is enabled to think with the sentences as he goes. He sees how they 
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work and what each word is doing together with the others in each 
sentence pattern. Complexities thus develop on a secure basis of 
syntactic understanding of what has come before. 

The films I have in mind introduce sentence patterns and postpone 
idiomatic constructions. Only simple and compound sentences are 
used in this series, so that the meaning of every statement can be made 
clearly visible as outcome of its structure. Questions are withheld 
until the word order of common statement forms has been established. 


The sentences are built around thirteen verbs in present, future and 
past time, with two auxiliaries, will and do. Those using the verb to be 
develop these patterns : 

1. Locating (in space and time) : 
I am here. 
He was not in the room. 
This book is between this book and this book. 
Tomc-row I will be in Chicago at 5 p.m., etc. 
2. Naming: 
This 1s a table. 
I am a man. 
Her name is Mary Smith. 
That is the door of the room. 
These are apples and these are oranges, etc. 
3. Describing : 
This eye 1s open. 
Her face is round. 
4. Identifying : 
Mr. Smith is Mary’s father. 
5. Classifying : 
Apples and oranges are fruit. 
They are different sorts of fruit, etc. 

Sentences using other verbs present the common action patterns of 

English : 
1. I take my hat off this table. 
They will put the books on that shelf. 


The man gave the pencils to the boy and the girl. 
He got it from the store. 





She keeps them in the icebox. 
We make cheese from milk, etc. 
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2. I havea nose. 


He saw me, etc. 
3. She sees. 


4. They will come to us. 


He went from the door to the window. 
She came into the room. 
They came in, etc. 


Questions with What, Who, Where, When, Do, Have, Is, etc., and 
negative statements are sparingly introduced. Familiar scenes are 
chosen so that the home, food, clothes, time and the calendar, money 
and travel needs can be dealt with in simple language graphically taught. 


Of the teaching pictures we have so far made, the first is a ten-minute 
pilot reel made at the Walt Disney studio. It was carried only to a rough 
initial stage sufficient to allow its teaching efficacy to be experimented 
with. The great expense of animation could thus be avoided. Very 
simple drawings were used representing in bare- outline the scenes, 
actions and objects entering into the meaning of the sentences spoken. 
Male and female voices accompany them and so do the words in 
writing across the upper portion of the frame. Opportunity was taken 
to vary the timing relations between the three elements : voice, picture, 
writing, in the interest of later experimental study of the significance of 
these relations. 


Different parts of the reel were drawn in different styles—again with 
such studies of design in view. Similar variations in tempo were 
intended, but expense factors had to be considered, and in the end | 
felt it best to get as much material as possible which might be profitable 
to a study of design into my ten minutes, rather than attempt merely to 
make a short bit of good teaching film. The result is that the picture 
hustles along at breakneck speed without the pauses between points 
which would increase its efficacy. But it is noteworthy that on 
repeated showings the picture seems to run more slowly. All this 
makes it more suitable as a lively review than as an introduction of the 
material. It is very desirable that the audience should be able to repeat 
what the voices say— or anticipate it, as the case may be—without undue 
hurry. The sentences themselves should be spoken at a normal rate 
faster rather than slower—and the intervals between them should allow 
a just comfortable margin for exact reproduction but no more. The 
degree of pressure put upon the learner in this way is probably an 
important factor. 
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The sound motion picture, however, is an unnecessarily complex 
medium through which to work on such problems. Cartoon work 
combined with recordings is far more flexible and economic. The next 
step from the Disney reel was a match-stick drawing presentation! of 
a first 500 or so words of English applying to a larger vocabulary the 
same key ideas as to syntactic sequence. This was essentially a self- 
teacher’s text and designed as such—though it has been found useful 
as a supplement to the classroom text® on the same principles. The 
text served as the basis for the ‘‘ March of Time ” series* which was 
the next sound motion picture experiment. 


These six ten-minute reels are in live action and use four actors (two 
men and two women—not to count a boy and a girl who make a brief 
silent appearance). An additional off-stage commentator joins in the 
exposition now and then—spacing his utterances, as do the others, to 
permit of repetition of the sentences by the learner. The average 
number of running words in one ten-minute reel is about 500; and 
the number of new words introduced in each reel is approximately 45. 


The dialogue, as it is spoken, appears in captions on the screen 
this time at the foot of the picture. I believe there may be good reasons 
to prefer the top of the frame. In any case the words should appear on 
a background which brings them out with maximum <clarity, an im- 
portant detail which calls for no little ingenuity and planning, on the 
director’s part, in a live action picture. In the sixth reel, to widen the 
scope of the experiment, the dialogue is accelerated—to a point where 
repetition by the learner becomes impracticable. This disadvantage 
may be met in part by making the learner—after some showings 
supply the speech himself, reading the captions as they appear, the 
sound-track being switched off. Reading practice with all the reels in 
the later stages is a recommended procedure. The beneficial influence 
of this practice on the learner’s speech rhythm and his intonation is 
worth remarking. The value of the reels in corrective work as. well as 
for the beginner may also be pointed out. And their use in stimulating, 
guiding and speeding up beginning readers, native speakers of English 
and others, is considerable. Indeed this organically graded advance 

‘ The Pocket Book of Basic English by I. A. Richards. (Pocket Books Inc., 1230 

Sixth Avenue, New York. 280 pp. 25 cents.) Records (nine 12-inch discs) of 


the first 112 pages are available from Anglophone Recordings Inc., 141 West 
54th Street, New York. 


> Learning the English Language—-Books 1, 2, 3 and Teachers’ Manual. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

’ Basic English Teaching Pictures. Six ten-minute reels with sound. Directed by 
Len Lye. Produced by March of Time. 


> 








into English for English speaking beginners in reading seems to offer a 
very fruitful and little explored field for design’. 


Much study of the use of these reels with beginners and students at 
various stages in their English has been in progress since they were made. 
Beginners with a dozen different native language backgrounds, and of 
every degree of educational preparation from complete illiterates up- 
wards have been initiated into the sounds and constructions of English 
with their help. With varying ease, after the first showing, they become 
able to approximate the sounds and mimic the stresses and intonation 
of the actors. Their general rate of learning in a majority of instances 
appears to be increased to a worthwhile degree. Controlled experiments 
aiming to determine, if possible, the contribution the reels make, are in 
progress. The pictures have been used with classes of all sizes up to 500, 
This last was composed ef seamen of the Chinese Navy undergoing 
instruction (through English) at the U.S. Naval Training Centre, 
Miami, and included a large proportion of complete illiterates. 


There is enough to be learnt in each reel to make a number of show- 
ings of it increasingly profitable. Later reels of course take up and 
systematically exercise points introduced earlier. So far from audiences 
finding repeated showings dull and regarding them as merely mechanical 
drills, heightened interest and pleasure due to improved command of 
the material and forms is frequently very marked. 


I turn now to the aid such sound motion pictures can be in the 
training of teachers. Experienced instructors who have studied these 
pictures have from the first recognised the possibilities they offer. The 
essence of the method which they present is that it is entirely direct 
and ordered. There is all the difference in the world between an old 
fashioned Direct Method (or “ hosepipe method ”) which does not 
control and order its items of English (vocabulary and construction 
alike) arranging them with great care into an organic developing 
sequence, and one which does. But in actuality beginning teachers 
are commonly daunted by what seems to them the difficulty and strain 
of controlling all the language they use with their students so that no 
untaught forms or words are used. There is no question in my mind 
now that to such teachers these pictures can be as instructive and 
stimulating as an excellent classroom demonstration, and more useful 
because they can be seen more than once and criticised more freely. 


A few words may be in place on the relation of the language used in 
these pictures to Basic English. It is over twenty years now since 


‘See Words on Paper. Richards & Gibson. (English Language Research Inc., 
13, Kirkland Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts.) 
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Mr. Ogden set about displaying for us the teaching possibilities of the 
analytic nature of English. Questions have been raised by his critics 
as to whether he achieved in his systematization a language simple and 
supple enough for planetary use, but evidence as to its value in designing 
a maximally effective introduction to the rest of English has been 
steadily piling up. This is no occasion in which to present this. My 
own view, after much more than a brief experience of its use, is that 
Mr. Ogden’s work has contributed a crucial step towards saner, more 
critical, and more effective procedures in language teaching. I believe 
that it will come to be accounted an advance of the first order in applied 
lexicology. Its influence already has been immense—as may be seen, 
for example, from the table in which Fries and Traver record the 
results of their comparisons of English word lists®. I believe further 
that without Mr. Ogden’s work the graded ordering of the introduction 
to English with which these films experiment would have been im- 
possible, and that further work of the sort must for a long time to come 
stem from and lean heavily upon it. In particular, I agree with Fries 
and Traver when they write: “ The separation of the ‘ operations ’ 
from the rest of the vocabulary as is done in Basic English seems to us 
a fundamentally important contribution to the solution of this problem 
of teaching a foreign language.’ 

The films I have discussed and the texts which support them concen- 
trate on the teaching of these operators. This I consider the hardest 
as well as the most important part of the task. Whether a learner adds, 
to the framework thus set up, this or that set of nouns or adjectives seems 
to me of much jess consequence. What he adds will vary with his needs. 
For some purposes, he may need less than 850 words, for others far 
more. ‘(he essential thing is that the framework be solid, be readily 
built, and be normal English, however limited or expanded its content 
vocabulary. The design of the teaching sequences which will most 
swiftly set up such a firm normal structure belongs to pedagogy, and 
this work done at Harvard’ is work in pedagogy. It has been made 
possible, I would repeat, only through the existence of Mr. Ogden’s 
prior work in lexicology. It may well point to recommendations 
diverging somewhat from the specifications of Basic. Time and further 
work will show. 


English Word Lists. Charles C. Fries and Aileen Traver. American Council 
on Education. p. 74. 


> Op cit. p. 89. 


It seems a not inappropriate set of coincidences that these experiments in using 
motion pictures for the service of Comenius’ ideas should have been done at 
Harvard— to which Comenius was invited as President on the resignation of 
President Dunster in 1654—-and that Dunster’s college at Cambridge should 
also have been that of C. K. Ogden. 
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English Language Studies in Turkey 
By E. V. Gatenby 


The Beginnings 

There is no evidence of any widespread demand for a knowledge of 
English until after the World War of 1914-18, French and German 
having been the media for the understanding of Western culture. 
American missionary enterprise from 1821 had made it possible for 
non-Moslems to study English if they wished, and the reports of the 
missions show that there were always a few converts who made an 
effort to learn the language of their teachers ; but until the founding 
of Robert College on the Bosphorus in 1863 the American Mission 
policy was to provide education in the vernacular. Murray’s 
“Grammar ” is mentioned! as being used by those eager to study 
English. Text-books in other subjects, except in Robert College, seem 
to have been translated wherever possible into the students’ own 
languages. 


During the Crimean War (1854-5) the need for interpreters was 
very great, and as reference is made to the finding of profitable employ- 
ment in this way by a number of young men from the mission schools 
we may assume that a good deal of English was picked up if not actually 
taught. No one is more adept at absorbing a language by hearing it 
used than the native of Istanbul, who today often has a practical 
knowledge of six or seven. 


The builder and organizer of Robert College, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 
who had been engaged for many years in missionary activities in 
Turkey, disagreed with the views of the-American Board of Missions, 
and from the first used English as the language of instruction®. Other 
American colleges and schools, such as the one at Talas near Kayseri, 
opened in 1871, followed suit, and a high standard of proficiency in 
English was established and maintained. Although in recent years a 
number of the American schools have had to close down, those that 
remain continue to produce efficient users of English, several of whom 
become teachers of the language in State schools. 


English has been a subject of study in the Naval Colleges since the 
time of Abdul Aziz (1861-1876), but was not taught in the Military 
Academies until after the founding of the Republic (1923). 


1 The Old and the New. Wm. Goodell. p.96 New York, 1853. 
2 My Life and Times. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. p. 371. Boston, 1893. 
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English High Schools 


There are in Istanbul two “ English ” High Schools, one for girls, 
the other for boys. The former was established in 1849, and though it 
had to close for six years during the war between Turkey and Russia 
(1877-82) and again from 1916 to 1922, it is in a flourishing condition 
today and carrying on its old traditions*. Prior to 1922 it catered for 
non-Turkish subjects of the Empire and the daughters of foreigners 
resident in Turkey, but since the Revolution, when it came under the 
control of the Ministry of Education, large numbers of Turkish girls 
have been educated there. The Boys’ High School dates only from 
1905, and it, too, was closed for six years during the first World War. 
It was intended in the first place to provide a commercial education 
for British boys living in Turkey and for boys of “ other nationalities.” 
In a:'cosmopolitan city like Istanbul each of the two schools finds itself 
with scholars representing twenty or more nations. As the staffs are 
mainly British, and English is used throughout except for one or two 
Turkish subjects, e.g. History, prescribed by law, the standard of 
proficiency attained in the language is very high indeed. Many of the 
senior pupils reach the London Matriculation standard. 


An interesting feature of the Girls’ High School is the kindergarten 
department*. Here “ English by absorption” is seen to the best 
advantage, the score of little pupils, speaking amongst them sixteen or 
more languages, becoming in twelve months as familiar with English 
speech as boys and girls of their own age in England. 


State Schools 


English first became an official subject in Turkish State Schools in 
1918 during the British occupation of Istanbul. It then took its place 
alongside French and German as an optional second language, and 
gradually, as teachers became available, it was taught in other parts of 
the country. This was before Kemal Ataturk had replaced the Arabic 
script by Roman type, but the first teachers say that they met with no 
difficulty in teaching the new letters. The chief obstacles were the size 
of the classes 4nd the scarcity of text-books. One teacher describes how, 
faced with a class of 120 boys, he had to invite their co-operation, and 
as they were all eager to learn he did succeed in teaching them fairly 
successfully by a combined oral and literary method. 


3 v, an article “ The Girls’ High School, Instanbul”’, Fournal of Education, 
September, 1944. 


* v. an account in Modern Languages, December, 1946. 
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Text-Books 


The chief text-books® in use in the State secondary schools during 
the 1920’s were “ Beginning English,” by Dr. Watson of Robert 
College, the “ Royal Readers” (as used in schools in England), 
Brackenbury’s “‘ Idioms,” and ‘“‘ Readings from English Literature.” 
The first-mentioned went out of print in 1930, and was replaced the 
following year by “ English in Turkey,” Book I, written by Bay 
Nurettin Sevim and Bay Emcet Husnu, both pioneer teachers. Book II 
appeared in 1933, but the third and fourth volumes, though ready for 
press, were not published. Based on the work and methods of Watson, 
Palmer and West, these books were sound in principle and materials, 
and deserved a longer existence. 


Dr. Michael West paid a short visit to Turkey in 1931, when he gave 
demonstrations at Robert College, particularly of how to simplify 
texts, and visited a few classes; but not many of his New Method 
series found their way into the-country until some years later. 


Dr. Lawrence Faucett, who had met with great success as a teacher 
of English in China and Japan, came to Turkey in 1933 and remained 
here a year. He brought with him the first two books of what later 
became “ The Oxford English Course.” These had been prepared in 
the Far East and were more suited to the needs of pupils there than in 
Turkey. In the Preface to the Teacher’s Handbook, Part II, he tells us 
that Book III was taught and Book IV planned in Turkey in 1933-4. 
(Book III was, in fact, compiled here.) The authors of “‘ English in 
Turkey ” most unselfishly collaborated with him, and after persuading 
the Government to purchase the right to print and publish Faucett’s 
four books and a few of the Supplementary Readers in Turkey (but 
not the Teacher’s Handbooks, the Reading Cards, or the two hundred 
Picture Cards) they withdrew their own volumes from the market. 


The original four books of the Oxford English Course have been in 
use in the State schools ever since. Faucett intended that each book 
should provide work for one year, and the education authorities 
directed that Books I-III were to be finished in the three years’ course 
of the Middle Schools and that Book IV should occupy the first year of 
the Lycée curriculum, This left two years in which to advance beyond 
Faucett’s 2,500 words and begin a serious study of English literature 
But at that time in the first, second, and third years of the Middle 
Schools the hours per week devoted to English were six, six, and eight 
respectively, and there was the same generous provision in the Lycées. 


5 In some cases recourse was had to English text-books published in France, and 
they are still used here and there outside the State system. 
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However, without the help of the Teacher’s Handbooks, the Reading 
Cards and the Picture Cards, untrained teachers were unable to get 
through the work, and portions of the course were omitted, with fatal 
results. The task became still more difficult when the average number 
of hours per week was reduced to four. (Faucett had found time to 
explain his rather complicated system to a few Turkish teachers, and 
these have always done successful work, but they do not seem to have 
been used to train others.) Subsequently the four books were divided 
into six more or less equal portions for the six years of the secondary 
school period. Even this, with the reduced hours, proved to be too 
heavy a programme for thorough work in some schools. At the present 
time those schools, usually combined Middle and Lycée, which limit 
themselves to the first three books for the six years of formal learning, 
but do a fair amount of additional reading of simplified texts and 
encourage conversation, achieve the most satisfactory results : their 
students can use the language, spoken and written, with considerable 
fluency. 

During the last year or two there has been some relaxation of the 
rule that only Faucett’s books may be used in State Schools, and 
text-books by Ripman, West and Eckersley have been resorted to in a 
few places. 

Turkish Teachers of English 

About one hundred and twenty Turkish teachers of English are 
today employed in Government schools and institutions, and it is 
stated that there are vacancies for a hundred more. Among the various 
sources of supply the chief are the American colleges and the 
Universities of Istanbul and Ankara. Any candidate for a post as teacher 
of English is acceptable if he can show that he has a sufficient command 
of the language, with the result that a number of Turks who have 
studied in England and the U.S.A. are now engaged. It is very rare 
to find a British or American teacher employed, even part-time, in the 
Middle Schools and Lycées. 

The graduates of the Universities and the American colleges, and the 
other teachers mentioned in the preceding paragraph, have only in very 
rare instances had any professional training. Their knowledge of some 
variety of English is their only qualification, and they have to learn 
their trade by experience, much time being lost in the process and 
sometimes irreparable damage being done to the pupils. Here and there 
a teacher of outstanding ability emerges, one willing to use English 
almost exclusively in teaching the language, and in such cases the 
results are exceptionally good. Others again, with a genuine interest in 
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their work, seriously study the theory of linguistic method and succeed 

in putting it into practice. As time goes on, more trained teachers will 

be appointed, but at present the supply is not equal to the demand. 
The Training of Teachers 

Practical training for future teachers of English is given at only one 
institution in Turkey, and that is the Gazi Educational Institute at 
Ankara. The English Department there, in charge of an Englishman, 
was opened in October, 1944, with twelve students, four instructors, 
and a voluntary helper who lectured twice a week on Turkish and 
English phonetics—the same Nurettin Sevim who had assisted Faucett. 
The students remain in the Institute for two years, which is long 
enough for training purposes if their standard of proficiency is suffici- 
ently high upon entry ; but it is not easy to find amongst the eighty or 
more candidates who present themselves at the entrance examination 
each year more than five or six who do not need a lengthy corrective 
course or are able from the beginning to follow lectures in English. 

The students devote almost the whole of their time to English, 
which includes an outline of the history of the language, a survey of 
English literature with a few set books, grammar and composition, and 
translation. This last is particularly necessary because, as Government 
employees, teachers are eligible to sit for the State Examination in a 
language or languages, a stiff test in translation, the passing of which 
qualifies a Civil Servant for a certain increase in salary. The first-year 
students are given six hours a week of linguistic pedagogy, and the 
second-year from four to six hours, the time depending to some extent 
on the arrangements that can be made for practice and observation in 
local schools. Only one hour a week of the curriculum can be devoted 
in each year to the History of Education, and owing to the need for 
concentration upon language no time is available for ethics, hygiene, 
psychology, etc. 

The first graduates of the Institute are now happily and successfully 
at work in various parts of Turkey, and it is hoped that before long the 
annual output may be increased. Thirty students are now undergoing 
training. The obstacles at present are shortage of trained staff, the 
limited accommodation, the difficulties of arranging for more than one 
small group at a time to visit a school, and the vicious circle in which 
poorly qualified teachers produce ill-equipped Lycée graduates who 
fail to reach the stage of proficiency at which training can profitably 
begin. 

Methods of Teaching 

There is little to add to what has been mentioned previously on the 

question of the methods employed in teaching English. The trained 
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teachers from the Gazi Educational Institute, able and willing to use 
English in direct method, are so far a small minority. It is not easy to 
estimate the number of naturally gifted men and women who, with a 
perfect knowledge of the language, help their pupils to absorb it, but 
from what I have seen of schools in various parts of the country I 
should say that they are not more than one in ten of the teachers of 
English. If they could be used for training others, or if less gifted 
colleagues could be directed to visit their class-rooms for observation, 
much good would result. Apart from these two small groups there are 
very few teachers using any method other than that of going through as 
much of the text-book as possible in the time allowed, doing word-for- 
word translation, and employing the vernacular for all class-room 
conversation. 


Phonetics 

As the Faucett books use the Craigie system for indicating pronuncia- 
tion, Turkish teachers of English do not have their attention drawn to 
the International phonetic notation. Much use is made of the Turkish 
alphabet to illustrate English sounds, though not very successfully. 
The English Professor of Philology lectures on Turkish phonetics at 
Istanbul University, and the first text-book on the subject, written by 
Nurettin Sevim, is now being printed ; but the study of phonetics in 
Turkey is still in its infancy, and I have not found in Government 
schools any attempt to explain sound formation or to represent English 
sounds by a scientific system of signs. There is as a result much 
confusion between [a], [2], and [e]; [5] and [0]; [w] and [v]; and [k] 
is added as in Turkish to every [py]. 


The Universities 

There are departments of English in the Universities of Ankara and 
Istanbul, the former with two hundred and fifty students, the latter 
with nearly twice this number. As there is no language paper in the 
official matriculation examination, an entrance test is necessary, many 
would-be students presenting themselves with no knowledge of 
English at all. Only those able to follow lectures in English are admitted. 
The course lasts four years, with “‘ barrier” examinations at the end of 
the first, second and third years. Those who graduate have a fairly 
thorough command of the language. The Government occasionally 
awards scholarships for two or three years’ study at a British or American 
University, and those who benefit return to Turkey well qualified to 
conduct courses in literature and advanced language work ; but up to 
the present none has specialized in the teaching of English in the early 
stages or in the training of language teachers. 
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Military Schools 

Very serious attention is now being given to English in military 
schools and academies, and last year an Englishman supplied by the 
British Council was appointed to advise on and superintend the teaching 
of English in the “ War School ” at Ankara. There is every likelihood 
that all army teachers of the language will eventually be able to benefit 
by a course of training in method. 

Radio Stations 

There are no broadcasts of English lessons in Turkey from local 
stations but private students and others benefit greatly from the 
B.B.C.’s “ English by Radio,” and also from the news at dictation 
speed. There is unfortunately no English newspaper published in 
Turkey, and but little printing of English of any kind. The supply 
of English magazines is very much below the demand, and many who 
wish to subscribe are discouraged by the exchange regulations. Lin- 
guaphone sets and books are available, but at high cost. English 
books of all kinds, especially classics and text-books, are difficult to 
obtain, and very few are to be found in the shops. Good dictionaries 
are very scarce, and not many books are yet available to the borrower. 

The British Council 

The British Council provides the maximum amount of English 
teaching with the staff available to State and private institutions, and 
private classes and pupils. As many as 8,000 regular students have been 
enroiled in its courses in ene year ; most of these are adults drawn from 
all ranks of society and, being eager to learn, many of them become 
efficient users of the language in three years of study. 

Demand 

The demand for English appears to be unlimited and insatiable. In 
the State schools the pupils may choose whether they will take Engiish, 
French, or German, and in recent years as many as 80 per cent have 
asked for English. Owing to lack of teachers, only 25,603 out of a total 
of 125,976 were being taught English in 1943-4, the latest year for 
which statistics are available. Because teachers can be found for 
French and German, the numbers of pupils taking these two languages 
are increasing at a more rapid rate than the number for English. ‘ihe 
teaching of French, again, is encouraged by the French Government, 
one large Turkish lycée alone empioying twelve nat:ve Frenchmen. 
Outside the State system the convent schools, which can charge low 
fees, attract thousands of full-time pupils, most of whom become 
proficient in French. Yet in these strongholds of French the ciaims of 
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English make themselves heard, and the authorities are making every 
effort to supply teachers of our language. There is an insistent call 
everywhere, in the chief cities and the provinces, for teachers and books, 
and if these could be made available there is little doubt that in a short 
time the position would be reversed, and English would become 
Turkey’s second language. 





Phonetic Transcription 


and the Teaching of Pronunciation 
By P. A. D. MacCarthy 


Recent advances in methods of teaching foreign languages have been 
proportionate to the increased use that has been made of various 
“ technical aids ”’, in the presentation of linguistic material. Some of 
these, such as pictures and diagrams, had in the past already proved 
their value, and now see their usefulness extended. Others, of a 
mechanical nature, such as the commercial gramophone record, and 
apparatus for private recording, have come in modern times to add 
enormously to the potentialities of the individual classroom teacher. 


A further “ technical aid ” to language teaching is the roman alphabet, 
used in an extended and modified form for the systematic representation 
of pronunciation. This use of the roman alphabet for “ phonetic 
transcription ” is of course particularly appropriate in teaching exotic 
languages, written with other forms of writing, to Europeans and all 
who normally use the roman alphabet. It is also of value in the teaching 
of European languages, and other languages that employ the roman 
alphabet, in all those cases where the current orthography inadequately 
records the features of pronunciation that are of importance for the 
foreign learner, or conveys misleading information through being used 
unsystematically. 

This last fact is necessarily of interest to all who are concerned with 
the teaching of English, since the current orthography of English is 
notoriously deficient in its capacity for showing clearly the pronunciation 
that a word or sequence of words should have. This is too well known 
to require examples in demonstration ; nor is it my intention to enter 
here inco the reasons for the present state of affairs or to discuss what 
might be done to remedy it. It is, however, necessary to emphasise 
at this point the fact that no orthography, however systematic, would 
in the case of English give the foreign learner sufficient information to 
ensure that he will conform to the usage of the native speaker in all 
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matters of pronunciation. Certain features of English speech, notably 
the erratic nature of English word-stress, and the phenomenon of the 
occurrence of a high proportion of neutral vowels in weakly stressed 
syllables, would in no circumstances be recorded in an orthography. 
An orthography is designed to fulfil the needs of native users, and no 
account can be taken of the special requirements of the foreign learner. 
Moreover an orthography would, in the case of English, have to take 
into account wide regional divergences of pronunciation, in order to 
be acceptable not only in the various parts of the British Isles but 
throughout the English-speaking world. 

An entirely different state of affairs is found in a language such as 
Hungarian, in which word-stress is fixed (and therefore need never 
be marked), where there are no neutral vowels, and where the vowels 
in weakly stressed syllables are indistinguishable in quality from those 
in strongly stressed syllables. As for the orthography of Hungarian, 
provided the foreigner has learnt to make the sounds he can hardly 
go wrong when it comes to putting them in the proper sequences, in 
forming words and sentences, since they are consistently and invariably 
shown in the spelling. (The fact that the letter or letters chosen to 
represent a given sound may be unaccustomed ones to foreigners of 
any particular nationality is irrelevant to the above statement concerning 
the systematic nature of Hungarian orthography.) 

Nevertheless, even in Hungarian certain additional features of 
pronunciation, notably sentence-stress, and intonation, cannot be 
deduced from the orthography, and the foreign learner who wishes to 
study such things has to have recourse to outside aid. 

Having established the fact that some form of phonetic notation is 
essential if the foreign language student is to be provided with adequate 
information concerning the pronunciation of the language he is 
studying, I wish next to put forward the argument that no teacher of 
English (other than the possible exception mentioned in the paragraph 
below) can ignore entirely the question of pronunciation. 

Granted that there are, and will always be, many more people 
engaged in teaching English, whether they be native speakers of English 
themselves or not, than there are, or will ever be, people so engaged 
who are equipped and qualified to teach English pronunciation. Yet 
every teacher must eventually come to adopt an attitude towards the 
problem of pronunciation—even if it be the negative one of deciding 
to let his pupils’ (mis)pronunciation take care of itself. The only case 
where the problem could conceivably be ignored would seem to be 
that of the teacher conducting a correspondence course for language 
students whose sole purpose in learning the language was to be able 
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to write it and understand it in its written form. Everyone who 
teaches a modern language by word of mouth cannot escape the 
necessity for pronouncing it and for teaching, or avoiding teaching, 
the pronunciation of it to his pupils. It follows that whatever attitude 


‘ \a teacher does adopt towards the matter of pronunciation cannot fail 


to have its effect upon his pupils, who will be stimulated, or disappointed, 


‘ \or bored, or encouraged, or perplexed, as the case may be. 


The remainder of this article I propose to devote to a particular 
aspect of the problem of teaching pronunciation—namely, the utility 
or otherwise of a phonetic transcription introduced, alongside the 
current orthography, into the ordinary language textbook or course 
of elementary English. 

It is a commonplace observation that the vast majority of foreign 
students of English have no interest in phonetics as such: one would 
‘not expect them to have. An increasing number undoubtedly look 
upon the study of pronunciation as a means to an end, yet many of 
these would perhaps hesitate to enrol for a systematic course of English 
phonetics, even supposing such were available to them; all but a 
minority might feel that a separate course, devoted exclusively to the 
study of pronunciation, would take up time that might be better 
|\devoted to “‘ learning the language”. And yet only a very small 
number out of the large total of foreigners learning or wishing to learn 
English at the present time would say that they considered pronuncia- 
tion unimportant and proposed to pay little attention to it. On the 
contrary, it is nowadays common experience that the great majority, 
while realising some of the intrinsic difficulties of spoken English, are 
indeed anxious to acquire a good pronunciation, and are fully aware 
that they will never bridge the gap between written and spoken English 
| by reading books and newspapers for themselves. Now a great many 
more hours are spent by the average foreign student in silent reading, 
|\than in handling the spoken language or in hearing it handied. It 
| follows that everything possible. should be done, by the teacher in the 
'classroom and by the writer of elementary textbooks and language 
courses, to assist in redressing the balance as between the spoken and 
written forms of the language. The teacher may safely err on the side 
of paying greater attention to the spoken side in the initial stages. 
Faulty habits of speech once fixed, the odds are all against the foreign 
learner’s ever acquiring the proper ones. This applies as much to 
the learning, and using, of the appropriate spoken forms—verbal 
contractions (don’t for do not, and the like), the so-called weak forms 
of many common monosyllables (e.g., 7s, but he’s, it’s; and especially 
those that have no alternative orthographic form, e.g., can, at, some)— 
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as to the correct articulation of difficult individual sounds. It is far, 
far easier to stop a student from writing a spoken form such as don’t 
inappropriately in the body of his English essay, than it is to stop him 
from using the words do not inappropriately in the course of everyday 
speech, once he has acquired the habit of using them. Much of what 
passes for English in the mouth of an earlier generation of foreigners 
is the result of learning the written form of the language before attempt- 
ing to speak. Let us see that the present generation are put on the right 
road towards acquiring both accomplishments. 

A phonetic transcription incorporated in the ordinary textbook or 
course would have a number of theoretical and practical advantages. 
It would be clear to the student from the outset that significance was 
attached to the matter of pronunciation ; the proper emphasis would 
be laid at the start upon discrepancies between sound and spelling, and 
the student would automatically learn to be on his guard against deducing 
the pronunciation of unfamiliar words from that of words already 
known to him. Ideally, the student would not be introduced to the 
current spelling until he had received a thorough grounding in the 
English sounds, especially the vowels, by means of oral drills, ear- 
training exercises, demonstration by the teacher, assisted perhaps by| 
gramophone records. It should be possible therefore to withhold! 
the ordinary spelling during the initial period of language study—-say, 
the first ten or twenty lessons, or perhaps the first term’s work—all 
vocabulary, exercises, etc., being printed in the phonetic transcription. 
At the next stage, the transition to ordinary spelling is made, systema- 
tically, going over again the language material that is already familiar. 
This serves as a valuable period of recapitulation. Experience has 
shown, moreover, that those who have been introduced to English 
spelling in this way, (i.e., after having worked with the sounds only,| 
for a preliminary period), so far from being confused by the change-over, 
actually make better spellers in the end (quite apart from making] 
better speakers) than those who have been plunged into the intricacies] 
of the current orthography from the start. This is doubtless due to 
the clear and orderly habits of thinking instilled by the systematic 
method of a well-managed transition. Subsequently, each new word 
would be found transcribed phonetically at its first occurrence in the 
text; and for some time longer, exercises in transcribing from and 
into ordinary spelling would be retained. Ultimately, the phonetic 
transcription would be dispensed with in the body of the text, but 
students would have learnt to refer constantly to the full word-list at 
the end of their book, where they would find the pronunciation, as 
well as the meaning, of all words used in the course. Students would 
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also be encouraged to consult separate works of reference, for ascertain- 
ing the pronunciation, as well as the meaning, of words not occurring 
in their class textbook. 

To proceed by methods such as I have outlined above would be 
to make the fullest possible use of the phonetic transcription. It would, 
however, be perfectly feasible for a teacher, if he so desired, to teach 
from the book while ignoring the transcription entirely. He would 
merely have to begin at the point where the early subject matter first 
appeared in the ordinary spelling, and proceed as if there were no 
phonetic transcription. Presumably the teacher who did this would be 
one who had little interest in the spoken side of the language, and who 
might be expected in any case to pay little attention to the pronunciation 
of his students. It would not be surprising if the keener ones among 
them took the trouble to work out the phonetic symbols for themselves, 
and derived a certain amount of benefit from so doing. This would be 
some compensation for the absence of instruction on pronunciation 
matters to be obtained from work in class, and might do something 
to mitigate a possible sense of frustration and disappointment. In 
general, of course, a teacher would be at liberty to make as much or 
as little use of the transcription as he felt inclined. If the teaching 
methods involved were new to him, he might not at first go out of his 
way to teach pronunciation. But with increased familiarity with the 
course he might find the transcription playing a growing part in his 
teaching to subsequent batches of students. 

It is sometimes suggested that phonetic transcription is a dangerous 
instrument save in the hands of an expert: that it may do “ more 
harm than good ” to the foreign student. Clearly, one teacher will 
use it to greater effect than another ; but I believe that whatever effect 
the transcription has (and it is almost bound to have some effect), it 
will invariably be a beneficial one. Its presence would bring positive 
advantages, whereas its absence has positive disadvantages. Clearly, 
too, since a sytem of phonetic notation is not capable of teaching the 
sounds of a language, and is not intended to do so, a teacher whose 
own pronunciation is faulty (I refer to the non-English teacher of 
English) will be no more able to teach a good pronunciation to his 
students with the help of a transcription than he would be without it. 
Such a teacher may even conscientiously see to it that his pupils 
accurately imitate his own (faulty) sounds, and this a phonetic tran- 
scription is of course powerless to prevent. There is however a good 
chance that the presence of a transcription would, even in such cases, 
obviate certain types of mistake, such as a faulty distribution of sounds, 
and a tendency to confuse one essential sound with another, e.g., the 
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vowel sounds in the words /ow and Jaw. But nowadays the dwindling 
number of foreign teachers who have still had little contact with native 
speakers of English can study the acoustic quality of, for instance, the 
English vowels with the help of gramophone records, and one hopes 
that most of them would then admit their own imperfections to the 
extent of letting their pupils hear the genuine article. 


A further advantage that would spring from the use of a phonetic 
transcription in the language textbooks would, I believe, be that it 
would overcome the very real psychological and practical objection on 
the part of many students (already referred to above) to taking a 
course of English phonetics alongside their normal instruction in 
- other branches of linguistic study, though these same students would 
not deny that they were in need of help with their pronunciation. 
There will always be a small proportion, principally prospective 
teachers, who feel they need more detailed information about the 
pronunciation of a language than could be included in the average 
course employing a system of phonetic notation. For them the 
specialised course and the more technical handbooks on phonetics. 


A few words in conclusion about the form of transcription to be 
employed. It should of course be the simplest possible ; the number 
of distinctions shown (by means of separate symbols) would be limited 
to those that are of linguistic significance—in other words, those that 
are capable of making the difference between different words. The 
transcription would then be what is known as “ broad”, and the 
student would obtain from it a clear picture of the number and dis- 
tribution (though not the nature) of the essential sound-units of the 
language. (The acoustic quality and manner of formation of the sounds 
and information as to their behaviour in connected speech it is the 
function of the teacher to impart, by personal demonstration and 
description, and with the help where necessary of gramophone records.) 
Any system of notation based upon the roman alphabet, such as is 
the one evolved by the International Phonetic Association, can never 
claim to show the nature of the sound represented by a given symbol 
except in the most general terms, e.g., the vowel letters of the roman 
alphabet do in fact stand for vowels in the I.P.A. alphabet, etc. It 
would be possible to devise a romanic transcription that used none of 
the actual letters of the roman alphabet; this transcription would 
remain “ broad ” provided that the number of distinctions recorded 
did not exceed the minimum. Needless to say, such a transcription 
would be typographically wasteful and from a practical and pedagogical 
point of view quite unmanageable. 
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If it were a valid argument in favour of an indefinite number of 
special letters, to say that the student is thereby reminded not to 
identify symbols with the sounds represented by the corresponding 
letters in the orthography of his own language, then the logical 
conclusion would be the undesirable form of transcription just men- 
tioned. The attempt to show the main acoustic differences between 
the sounds of different languages with the help of exotic letters is 
unsound, since the student would tend all the more to give the remaining 
unchanged letters the value that they have in his native language. In 
actual fact, only a fraction of the sounds of one language can really 
be said to be identical with those of another—such articulations as 
those required for f and s, it may be—and it is well that the student 
should have this fact clearly before him from the earliest stage. But 
it is not the function of a phonetic transcription to convey information 
of this kind. 

A most important consideration in favour of typographical, as distinct 
from linguistic, simplicity is the need for facilitating the task of the 
printer. Books employing phonetic type should be able to be easily 
produced in all parts of the world—not only by a few specialised firms 
in Western Europe and the United States. 

This brings me to my last point, which is that various additional 
problems would a.ise in the planning and producing of language courses 
such as I have described, including the probability that some form of 
collaboration between writers would in most cases be desirable. 
Considerations of time and money would also be involved, but a 
discussion of such topics lies outside the scope of the present article. 





Linguistic Pedagogy 


By A. S. Hornby 


VI.—The Reading Text (Continued) 

Suggestions for dealing with new words, collocations, patterns and 
constructions were given in the last article. It was suggested that 
before a new text is read, there should be an “ oral and explanatory 
introduction ” to the text. The teacher would ask occasional questions 
during the talk, to test whether he is being followed and understood, 
and to give variety, but the main question-and-answer work would 
come at the end of the talk. Below are given indications of how this 
kind of approach may be made. An experienced teacher may be able 
to do this kind of work without much preparation, but it is generally 
advisable to make a plan in advance. 
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This week we’re going to read a story about two animals. I’m going 
to tell you the story in my own words first. One of the animals is a hare. 
The other is a tortoise. The name of the story is ‘‘ The Hare and the 
Tortoise.’’ Hare [hea] (repeat). Tortoise ['to:tas].. . ['to:tas]. Open your 
Readers at page . . . Look at the picture. How many animals are there 
in the picture, A? Yes, that’s right, there are two. The animal on the 
left is a hare. Are the hare’s ears long or short, B? Have you ever seen 
a hare, C? etc., etc. The animal on the right is a tortoise. Now please 
close your books and listen to me again. 

A hare is a small animal, isn’t it? But it can run very fast. A tortoise 
is a small animal, too. But it can’t run. It goes slowly. You have never 
seen a tortoise running fast, have you? It goes forward very slowly. 
We say that it plods or jogs along. Here are the words on the blackboard. 
To piod, p-\-o-d. To jog, j-o-g. To plod along, that means (here the trans- 
lation is given). To jog along, that means (translation). 

X, can you run fast? Y, are you good at running? Z, could you run 
fast if you had F on your back? No, you couldn’t. You would jog along 
perhaps. 


Here other illustrations for jog and plod, as suggested in the last 
article, may be used. 

The story I’m going to tell you is about a race. It was a race between 
a hare and a tortoise. One day the hare saw the tortoise. The tortoise was 
moving slowly along. It was plodding along. 

The hare spoke to the tortoise. He said: ‘‘ How slow you are ! Why 
don’t you run quickly like me ? Why don’t you run fast as I do ?” 

Note that the teacher uses the contracted forms, don’t, let’s, etc., 
instead of the uncontracted forms do you not, let us, etc. of the text. 

The tortoise said: ‘‘ I will run a race with you.”’ He said he would 
run a race with the hare. You run races sometimes, don’t you? When 
you run a race, you run as fast as you can, don’t you? What do we call 
the place you run to? Do you know, B? Yes, that’s right, we call it the 
goal. The place to which you run a race is the goal. 

The tortoise said: “I will run a race. I will get to the goal before 
you. I will get there first. I will win the race. The tortoise said he would 
win the race. He said he would bear the hare in the race. Here’s the 
word beat on the blackboard—b-e-a-t, beat. If you run a race and win it, 
if you’re first at the goal, you beat the other runners. 

Here the teacher may, if he wishes, stop the telling of the story and 
give further examples of beat, as suggested in the last article. 
The hare listened to the tortoise and then said: ‘‘ I don’t believe you 
can.’? He was sure that the tortoise could not beat him in a race. But 
the tortoise wanted to try. He said: ‘ Let’s run to that big tree. That 
big tree will be the goal. Let’s see who can get to that big tree first.” 
The tree was an oak tree. Oak, o-a-k. 
Here the teacher will either translate oak, or show pictures of the 
tree, the shape of the leaf, etc. 

So the two animals started to run. They started at once. The race 
began. The tortoise moved slowly along. He jogged along, neither 
faster nor slower than usual. It was a steady pace, a pace that was always 
the same. You know what a steady worker is, don’t you ? A steady worker 


is never lazy. He works hard all the time, neither too quickly nor too 
slowly. 
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The hare ran, too. He ran very fast. He wanted to show the tortoise 
that he could run fast. He wanted to show the tortoise how fast he could 
run. He went fast to show (in order to show) the tortoise how he could 
run. 

Here other examples of the infinitive of purpose may be given. 
Suggestions were given in the last article—‘* You go to bed to sleep ”’, 
etc. Note, above, that the sentences used in the oral introduction are 
all short and simple. There is repetition, with a variety of vocabulary 
and constructions. This is deliberate ; its purpose is to make under- 
standing easy and to supply to the class a model of simple colloquial 
style. 

After a while, after a short time, the hare stopped. He stopped to rest. 
He said ‘‘ I needn’t run so fast. There’s no need to run so fast. I have 
plenty of time. I have more time than I need to win the race. I can 
stop here for a while and have a short sleep. I can have a nap.” 

The teacher may here deal with the phrase have (take) a nap, on 
the lines already suggested. He will perhaps put a few questions to 
the class in which the phrase is used. 

The hare said, ‘‘ When the tortoise comes near me, I’ll start again.” 
That’s what he thought. He was near a tree. ‘“‘ There’s a shady place 
under that tree,”’ he said. A shady place. Do you know what shady 
means ? Shady, s-h-a-d-y—shady. 

Here shady will be explained, on the lines already suggested, so that 
there are associations with the words cool, tree, etc. _ 

So the hare lay down under the tree. It was cool’and shady under the 
tree. The hare went to sleep. 

The tortoise was still plodding on. He was jogging along at his usual 
steady pace. The tortoise didn’t stop to rest. 

Further examples may be given of the infinitive of purpose. The 
difference between stop to . . . and stop - ing may be illustrated. 

The tortoise did not stop to rest even for a moment. He went on 
steadily. At last he reached the goal. He got to the big tree. 

The teacher may point out that get requires the preposition fo. 
Cf. get to the goal and reach the goal. 

The hare was still sleeping under the tree. He slept too long. He slept 
longer than he ought to have slept. The hare overslept. X, you were late 
for school this morning. Did you oversleep yourself ? Is it good to 
oversleep when you have to catch a train early in the morning. Oversleep 
means sleep too long. What does overeat mean? Can you tell me, Y ? 
(etc., etc.) 

At last the hare woke up. He ran quickly to the tree. But he was too 
late. He saw the tortoise at the goal. The tortoise won the race and the 
hare lost the race. The tortoise beat the hare. 

This is a specimen of an, oral and explanatory introduction. It is 
suitable for most reading texts of the kind used in second and third 
year Readers. It gives pupils opportunities for auditory assimilation, 
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for taking in new linguistic material through the ears. They are provided 
with numerous models for short simple sentences. They hear the 
spoken forms, the weakenings, the contracted forms, many of these 
features of the spoken language which are not heard, or not heard with 
sufficient repetitions, when a text is read aloud. 

The next stage may be either a reading of the text (first a model 
reading by the teacher, followed by reading by the class) or question- 
and-answer work. Some teachers will prefer to go on to the oral work 
at once, on the principle that speaking by the pupils should precede 
the reading. Others may consider that reading should precede the 
oral work by the class. If the story is one in which there are many 
facts to be remembered, reading should probably precede. 

The first point to be borne in mind is that the questions should 
be based on the oral and explanatory introduction, mot on the sentences 
of the text itself. This is more important when the text is uncolloquial 
in style and when there are words not commonly used in the spoken 
language. The second point to note is that the teacher must be 
thoroughly familiar with the technique of framing questions. He must 
be ready to reframe a question that does not bring a prompt response. 
His questions must, as a rule, be questions of fact. The questions 
must not require one or more complicated acts of judgment, memory 
or appreciation, or data unkown to the pupil. At the Beginner’s level, 
the question must ‘not require the use of words with which the pupil 
has not become thoroughly familiar, or of too many words not occurring 
in the question. 

The questions below are examples of what not to do :— 

What is a hare ? 


What does a tortoise do ? 
What did a hare see one day ? 


It is possible that pupils might give grammatically correct and 
reasonably satisfactory answers. They might reply :— 
A hare is a small animal that runs very fast. 


A tortoise plods slowly along. 
He saw a tortoise moving slowly along. 


But such answers would be the result of mere parrot learning. One 
good reason for placing question-and-answer drills between the oral 
introduction and the reading of the text is that it requires the pupil 
to answer from what he has heard, by paying close attention to the 
words and form of the question, and not by memorizing big chunks 
of the printed text. 

Here are useful types of questions : 

1. General questions—questions to which the answer “ Yes ” 
or “No” is required. The teacher may demand either a full and 
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complete answer or a short and laconic answer. Such questions may 
occasionally be put in disjunctive form, i.e., in the form of a statement 
followed by a question phrase. Examples :— 

Have I been telling you a story about two animals ? (Yes, you have, 

or, Yes, you’ve been telling us a story about two animals.) 

Have I been telling you a story about two birds ? 

I’ve beer telling you a story about two animals, haven’t I ? 

I haven’t been telling you a story about two soldiers, have I ? 

2. Alternative questions—questions to which the answers are 
repetitions of portions of the questions. The teacher may require 
nouns to be repeated or he may ask for prenouns to be substituted. 
Examples : 

Have I been telling you a story about two animals or two birds ? 

Is a hare a large animal or a small animal ? (It’s a small animal, or, 
It’s a small one.) 

Does a hare run fast or slowly ? 

Did the hare beat the tortoise or did the tortoise beat the hare ? 

3. Special questions, or what Jespersen calls x-questions. These begin 
with an interrogative word or phrase and the pupil has to supply x, 
the element made up of words that do not occur in the question. This 
type is the most difficult for the pupil and must, therefore, be carefully 
framed. If there is hesitation on the pupil’s part, the teacher may 
either pass on to another pupil, or change the form of the question 
(by making it a general or alternative question), or give the pupil the 
most important word of the answer. Repetition of the question to a 
pupil who hesitates is a waste of time. Excessive prompting is unwise. 
The best plan, probably, is to be ready with another question on the 
same point of fact but in an easier form. Thus, if a pupil hesitates at 
the question “ Where did the hare lie down ?” the teacher should 
ask, “‘ Did he lie down in the middle of a field, or under a tree ? ” 

If this, in turn, fails to elicit a response, he may ask, “‘ Did the hare 
lie down under a shady tree ?” In time the teacher will have acquired 
a fair knowledge of the relative abilities of his pupils and will be able 
to frame his questions to suit their known abilities. 

Special questions may be of various types. Specimens are given 
here. 


(a) Asking for the subject : 
Which of the two animals was able to run very fast ? 
(The \ hare was.) 
Which animal won the race ? 
(The ) tortoise did.) 
(b) Asking for the object : 
What kind of animal did the hare meet one day ? 
(He met a \ tortoise.) 
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Whom did the hare see at the goal ? 
(He saw the ) tortoise.) 
(c) Asking for a prepositional object : 
To whom did the hare speak ? 
(He spoke to the ) tortoise.) 
What did the tortoise point to ? 
(He pointed to a )\ tree.) 
(d) Asking for an adverb or adverb phrase :— 


How was the tortoise moving along ? 
(He was m@ving along )\ slowly.) 
Where was there a shady place ? 
(There was a shady place under a )\ tree.) 
Where did the hare lie down ? 
(He lay down under the )\ tree.) 
(e) Asking for an :f-clause :—(Such questions begin “In what 
case ”’.) 
In what case might the hare have won the race ? 
(He might have won the race if he had not stopped to rest.) 


These types do not exhaust the possibilities, of course, but they 
are the most common and useful types. Pupils should learn to stress, 
or show by means of the correct intonation, the most important part 
of the answer. The arrows used above indicate how the parts of the 
answer to be made promiuent—the subject, object, adverb, etc.— 
should be uttered. Sing-song answers, indicating parrot-like work, 
should be discouraged. 


Below is given a long series of questions of the types illustrated 
above, all based on a section of the oral introduction to the story of 
* The Hare and the Tortoise.”’ No teacher, of course, will ask such a 
large number of questions on such a short section of the story. The 
selection will depend upon the ability of the class. If the pupils are 
quick and correct in this type of work, he may use questions 7 and 8, 
and perhaps 6. If the pupils have little experience of this type of oral 
work, he will prefer questions selected from Nos. 1 to 5. If he asks 
question 7 and finds the pupil hesitating, he will switch to No.5. The 
important thing is to have the technique of framing all these questions 
and to know which to use and when. 

. Did the two animals begin to run ? 

Did the two animals begin to walk ? 

The two animals began to run, didn’t they ? 
The two animals didn’t begin to walk, did they ? 
. Did the two animals begin to run or to walk ? 

. Who began to run ? 

. What did the two animals begin to do ? 


. Did both animals begin to run or did only the hare begin to run ? 
. Did the two animals start at once ? 


CONAUNSWN- 
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10. Did they have a rest before starting or did they start at once ? 
11. Did the tortoise run fast or did he move along slowly ? 
12. Which of the two animals moved along slowly ? 
13. Was it the hare or the tortoise that moved slowly along ? 
14. The tortoise jogged along, didn’t he ? 
15. Does a very old horse run quickly or does it jog along ? 
16. Did the tortoise go faster than usual ? 
17. Did he go more slowly than usual or at his usual pace ? 
18. Did he sometimes go faster than usual or did he always go at the same 
pace ? 
19. It was a steady pace, wasn’t it ? 
20. Is a steady worker sometimes lazy or does he work hard all the time ? 
21. If a boy is a steady worker, do his teachers blame or praise him ? 
22. Which do you think is better: to work only when examinations are 
near or to work steadily all year ? 
23. Did the hare run too ? 
24. Did he go fast or rather slowly ? 
25. Did he go very fast or rather fast ? 
| 26. Did he want to show the tortoise that he could run well ? 
| 27. Who wanted to show the tortoise that he could run well ? 
28. What did the hare want to show the tortoise ? 
29. Why did the hare run fast ? 
30. Why do you go to bed ? 
31. Why do you come to school ? 
32. Why do we wear thick clothes in winter ? 
3%, Why do you carry an umbrella when it rains ? 
34. Why do we have a fire in winter ? 
35. Did the hare run all the way to the goal without stopping ? 
36. After a while vhat did the hare do? 
37. Was it the hare or the tortoise that stopped ? 
38. Did both the animals stop or did only the hare do so ? 
39. Did the hare stop after a long time or after a short time ? 
40. Did he say that he must go on running or that he need not run so fast ? 
41. Did he say this to the tortoise or to himself ? 
42. Was the tortoise in front of him or behind him ? 
43. Did he think that he had plenty of time or that he ought to hurry ? 
44, Did he want to stop and have something to eat ? 
45. He wanted to stop and have a rest, didn’t he ? 
46. Why did the hare want to stop ? 
47. Did he want to have a long sleep or only a short sleep ? 


There are words in these questions that do not occur in the text, for 
example blame and praise, wear, umbrella. The teacher must know, of 
course, what are the words with which the class is familiar and restrict 
the vocabulary of his questions torthese. 


And so the questioning proceeds. The number of the questions 
will depend upon the time available, and their grading, upon the ability 
of the pupils. Shall we require individual answers or answers in chorus ? 
Answers in chorus might be asked for when they are short and simple. 
Individual answers might be asked for when they are long. If chorus 
work is used for long answers, the teacher will find it difficult to detect 
individual faults in pronunciation. 
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Book Reviews 


Oliver Twist by Charles Dickens, Retold by Josephine Page. Oxford University 
Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1947. English Price ls. 3d. Pp. 120. Cr. 8vo, 


This is a new volume in “ Tales Retold for Easy Reading, Second Series” 
in Oxford Progressivé English. Books in this series are based on a vocabulary 
of about 2,000 words. Words and phrases outside this vocabulary are few but 
where they occur they are given at the foot of the page with a simple definition.) N 
Foreign students of English will enjoy this version of Dickens’ great novel, 
reduced to a manageable length and a vocabulary that will make dictionary- E 
thumbing unnecessary. There are four full-page illustrations. 


Grand Babylon Hotel, by Arnold Bennett, edited by Gordon Jones and Margaret 
Jones. Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 2s. Pp. 97. Cr. 8vo. 


This simplified and abridged version of Bennett’s novel is a volume of 
Longman’s English Library for Spanish Speaking Students. The editors, who 
are both teaching in the Argentine, have rewritten the story within the vocabulary 
of the “‘ Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection ’’ (Faucett, Palmer, Thorndike, 
West), and with some English words outside this list, but cognate with Spanish. 

The Preface informs us that “ the chief feature of the simplification is the B 
reduction of the grammatical structure of every sentence to a form which can| 7“ 
be translated literally into Spanish. Only the ‘most elementary knowiedge of} 
grammar is necessary for the student who is going to read this book.’? This 
may make for easy reading. If, however, the reader wants something more than 
easy and entertaining reading, if he wants to improve his knowledge of English 
syntax, it might be more useful to give him examples of the commonest English 
sentence patterns instead of reducing all sentences to Spanish sentence patterns. 
But the editors probably know what potential readers in South America will 
like. 


There are four full-page illustrations. 


A Commercial Course for Foreign Students. C. E. Eckersley and W. Kaufmann, 
Longmans, Green & Co. 7s. 6d. 347 pages. 


This book is designed to teach Commercial Practice to foreign students of 
English. The book is the first of two volumes. It covers the essential features 
of modern business and dea!s briefiy with Britain’s trade and industries. f 

The starting-point of the vocabulary is the vocabulary used in Mr. Eckersley’s| . 
four books “‘ Essential English.’’ This vocabulary is used to define about 500} 4& 

. . . . ‘ . 
new words which are printed in the Glossary. is 

There are numerous exercises designed both to increase the reader’s knowledge 
and mastery of English, and to consolidate his study of the subject matter. 

The book is printed with numerous illustrations, photographs and maps, and} Nd 
there is a good selection of documents (as Invoices, Bills of Lading, etc.) and of} ¢g 
business letters supplied by progressive London business firms. 

: | 
The book is useful, practica! and readable, and may be recommended to al! 
those who, after two or three years’ English studies, are anxious to learn something} jf 
of commercial English and British commercial practice. 


E1513 Wr. P18-359 7,500 7/47 Gr.8 Fosh & Cross Ltd., London 
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